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then divided the work by shifts and captaincies, so that on the
next day, which was the twenty-first of January, they might
begin it, as they did. Also in like manner, he sent to the king
and his men a good present of many lambresl> basins, manillas2,
and other cloth, which was to be given to them first before all
else to ensure their goodwill, and he entrusted Joham Bernaldez
with this task, who yet went with it not so early but that already
the workmen and quarrymen began the work sooner; because at
dawn they were busy laying the foundations of the tower and
also breaking the stones and then setting them in place. The
negroes, upon seeing the destruction and utter ruin of their
sacred rocks, meanwhile believed that they were looking upon
the loss of all hope of their salvation, and all eagerly and in a
great rage took up their arms and so struck hard at the workmen,
who, not being able to resist them, retreated in flight to the
boats. Whereupon, Diego da Azambuja then hurriedly sent
help; and because he knew that the present, which he had
ordered, had not yet been delivered, he realised that the cause of
the tumult proceeded from the negligence of the messenger.
Accordingly, he commanded that there was to be no delay in
delivering the present, to which he added some more things
owing to the greater need of their favour; whereby all the evil of
1 Variant spellings, occurring in the records, are 'alambees', 'alambeis',
'alambes*, 'hambels9, 'lambes9, 'lambeis9, 'lambees9, 'lanbets', flanben&\ 'llambeys'.
The term was of Arabic origin, and these variants represent Portuguese
attempts to reproduce it phonetically. Pacheco (Esmeraldo, bk. 2, ch. 4) refers
to the exchange of hambels at Axim: 'Lanbens, that is, a kind of mantle, made
like the shawls of Alentejo, with stripes of red, green, blue and white, the
stripes being two or three inches wide... are made in the city of Ouram
[Oran] and in Tenez ... and also in Tunez [Tunis] and in other parts of
Berbery. This is the principal merchandise used for the barter of gold in
Axem.* This passage is one of the very few extant descriptions of the hambel.
The Portuguese seem to have thought of the hambel as a sort of covering in
which one could roll oneself up to sleep, and it could also serve as clothing.
Portuguese ships went to buy these hambels at Oran, Safi and Azamour.
Men were actually commissioned to manufacture hambels for the Guinea
trade. In 1512, for example, the making of this type of cloth was in the hands
of a Jew named Mair, or Meyer Levi. From the ports of Barbary, the ham-
bels were brought to Lisbon, and in the warehouses of the Casa de Guine*
they were rolled up. From Lisbon, they were taken to Guinea and sold to the
native merchants at Arguim, Axim and Sao Jorge da Mina. See Ricard, op.
cit.y pp. 2-6.
2 Rings or bracelets, which formed a medium of exchange in Guinea.